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Chapter  1 
Examining  the  Purpose 

INTRODUCTION 

English  has  remained  a  personal  passion  of  mine  my  whole  life.  I  used  to  read 
and  write  as  often  as  I  could,  even  outside  of  school.  I  used  to  go  home,  after  a  long  day 
of  strenuous  math,  history,  and  science  classes,  and  return  to  the  point  in  my  story  where 
I  had  left  off  the  night  before,  never  knowing  where  my  characters  would  end  up.  I  never 
went  a  day  without  opening  my  pink  and  purple  spiral  notebook  and  writing  until  my 
hand  cramped  with  the  No.  2  pencil  dangling  between  my  thumb  and  index  finger.  I 
would  read  a  new  book  everyday  and  show  my  family  the  extravagant  scenes  from  the 
books  by  acting  them  out  in  the  kitchen,  by  myself,  after  dinner.  My  parents  were 
delighted  that  one  of  their  children  had  such  a  talent. 

My  English  teacher  never  recognized  my  work  in  front  of  the  other  students 
because  she  was  overwhelmed  at  my  natural  ability  to  read  and  write  at  such  an  advanced 
level — a  level  even  more  advanced  than  the  teacher  felt  comfortable  teaching! 
Sometimes,  my  teacher  felt  obligated  to  just  give  me  more  work  so  I  would  feel 
"challenged" — challenging  me  meant  giving  me  boring  mythology  to  read  and  write 
essay  on.  After  months  of  extra  worksheets,  booklists,  and  writing  prompts,  I  became 
frustrated  and  weak.  I  stopped  writing  in  my  notebook  and  never  opened  a  book  that  was 
not  on  my  lists.  My  work  ethic  began  slipping  and  I  started  skipping  classes  to  avoid  the 
extra  work  that  my  teachers  demanded.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  being  punished  for  being 
different.  I  had  too  much  to  do,  and  it  was  not  what  I  wanted  to  be  doing  at  such  a  young 


age.    I  made  the  grades  that  my  teacher  and  parents  expected  out  of  me,  but  I  never  was 
able  to  explain  anything  that  1  had  learned  when  asked — whose  fault  is  it:  my  fault  for 
not  informing  my  teachers,  or  the  teacher  for  not  challenging  me  the  correct  way?  Would 
it  have  been  better  for  my  teacher  to  continue  giving  me  extra  work  and  encourage  me  to 
take  it  one  day  at  a  time,  with  individual  help  sessions,  or,  would  it  have  been  better  for 
my  teacher  to  support  me  individuality,  provide  me  with  encouragement,  and  give  me 
specialized  work  that  was  geared  towards  the  creativity  that  I  possessed,  along  with  my 
other  classmates? 

What  my  teacher  did  not  realize  is  that  there  is  something  wonderful  that  is 
developing  in  classrooms  across  America  called  differentiation.  Differentiation  works 
for  students,  just  like  me.  who  are  afraid  to  show  what  they  are  really  capable  of  because 
teachers  are  asking  them  to  do  more  if  they  show  more.  As  with  my  case,  many  teachers 
look  past  what  the  students  really  enjoy  doing  and  do  not  understand  that  there  are  ways 
of  working  with  their  talents  and  abilities  and  actually  allowing  material  to  be  learned. 
With  the  Standards  of  Learning  intact  in  Virginia,  many  teachers  complain  that  "there 
isn't  enough  time."  Unfortunately,  what  they  do  not  realize  is  that  giving  time  means 
receiving  time,  in  this  case.  The  more  time  you  devote  to  your  students'  needs  and 
assessing  those  needs,  the  more  they  will  give  toward  their  work,  and  the  better  off  the 
will  be,  as  learners,  in  the  end. 

Differentiation  allows  teachers  to  assess  what  their  students'  individual  needs  are, 
create  lessons  accordingly,  and  watch  each  student  grow  while  doing  something  they 
truly  may  enjoy.  There  are  many  ways  to  differentiate,  although  only  three  are  most 
widely  used  today:  interest -based,  readiness-based,  and  learning  style-based.  In  this 


particular  research  project,  though,  I  will  be  focusing  on  a  strand  of  the  learning  style- 
based  differentiation  called  the  Triarchic  Theory  of  Human  Intelligences,  better  known  in 
the  classroom  as  "Sternberg." 

According  to  Robert  J.  Sternberg  (2004)  of  Yale  University,  "Many  students 
could  learn  more  effectively  than  they  do  now  if  they  were  taught  in  a  way  that  better 
matched  their  patterns  of  abilities. .  .In  other  words,  people  find  their  own  unique  path  to 
being  intelligent"  (p.  274).  Thus,  Sternberg  created  the  idea  of  three  types  of  intelligence 
which  teachers  are  using  to  differentiate  by:  analytical  abilities — the  abilities  used  to 
analyze,  judge,  evaluate,  compare  or  contrast;  creative  abilities — the  abilities  used  to 
create,  invent,  discover,  imagine,  or  suppose:  and  practical  abilities — the  abilities  used  to 
apply,  put  into  practice,  implement,  or  use  (Sternberg,  1998,  p.  3).  Sternberg  believes 
that  all  students  fall  into  one  or  more  of  these  categories  and  created  a  simple  test  that 
will  assess  individual  grouping,  which  has  been  found  to  accurately  predict  course 
performance  (1998,  p.  4). 

In  my  case,  I  would  fall  under  the  category  of  creative  abilities  with  my  keen 
sense  of  writing  and  my  ability  to  take  what  I  read  and  show  others  elaborate 
performances  of  what  happened — creative  people  rarely  ever  have  trouble  internalizing 
things  they  may  find  amazing.  My  teacher  failed  to  see  that  I  was  creatively  displaying 
my  knowledge  of  the  materials  that  I  was  given.  Unfortunately,  this  ignorance  is 
something  that  is  seen  all  too  often  in  many  other  high  school  classrooms,  although,  not 
always  the  same  case  as  my  own.  Some  teachers  may  not  see  that  their  students  are  very 
analytical  thinkers  and  want  to  use  numbers  and  charts  to  decipher  their  thinking — 
English  may  be  one  of  those  classes  where  anything  mathematical  is  prohibited.  Or,  what 


if  there  is  a  student  that  does  well  talking  through  his/her  learning  instead  of  writing  it 
down  or  using  graphic  organizers  and  worksheets?  There  are  many  different  cases  to 
consider,  yet,  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  problem? 

Robert  Sternberg's  Triarchic  Theory  of  Human  Intelligences  has  become 
important  in  classrooms  following  the  differentiation  bandwagon  because  it  is  easily 
accessible  and  user-friendly.  Differentiation,  in  and  of  itself,  has  become  important 
because  there  are  more  and  more  academic  tribulations  arising  in  classrooms  due  to 
diversity  among  the  students.  Many  teachers  are  experiencing  problems  with  time- 
management  due  to  the  extremities  of  the  Standards  of  Learning  testing  demands — there 
is  too  much  material  to  cover  in  too  little  time. 

In  this  research  project  I  will  examine  one  problem,  in  particular,  that  is  close  to 
my  area  of  expertise.  Something  that  comes  easy  to  us  all  is  something  that  we  enjoy  the 
most — it  requires  little  to  no  effort  in  doing  something  fun  and  pleasurable.  Therefore, 
why  not  try  and  make  something  seem  easy  to  our  students  simply  from  making  it 
relevant  to  them  and  allowing  them  to  stretch  their  minds  in  their  own  realm  of 
intelligences?  I  showed  my  teachers  that  I  was  creative;  yet,  my  teachers  showed  no 
signs  of  allowing  me  to  discover,  imagine,  invent,  or  suppose  anything  for  a  grade  in  the 
classroom.  My  writing  abilities  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  differences  between 
students'  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Many  students'  weakness:  having  a  coherent  piece 
of  writing  geared  toward  persuasion  and  allowing  a  reader  to  see  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
their  audience.  Some  students  cannot  not  discern  between  normal  writing  and 
argumentative  writing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  students  could  argue  their  way  out  of 
anything,  but  when  it  comes  to  writing  down  the  ideas,  putting  them  in  an  orderly, 


coherent  fashion,  and  allowing  someone  else  to  read  it  without  feeling  personally 
uncomfortable,  some  students  are  unsuccessful.  I  have  witnessed  many  students  second 
guess  all  of  their  argumentative  points  and  wondering  if  their  second-hand  materials  were 
worthy  enough  to  cite.  In  my  own  case,  senior  year  of  high  school  in  a  college-bound 
Argumentative  Writing  Course,  I  was  not  able  to  tap  into  my  creative  intelligence  use  it 
to  benefit  my  arguments.  If  only  I  had  been  exposed  to  Sternberg,  I  may  have  seen  a 
difference  in  my  thinking  and  processing. 

According  to  the  report  by  the  National  Council  of  English  Teachers  (2005),  "The 
SAT  and  ACT  timed  writing  tests  are  'unlikely  to  improve  writing  instruction,'  and  have 
the  potential  to  'compromise  student  writers  and  undermine  longstanding  efforts  to 
improve  writing  instruction  in  the  nation's  schools,'  according  to  'The  Impact  of  the  SAT 
and  ACT  Timed  Writing  Tests,'  a  report  from  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  (NCTE)  Task  Force  on  SAT  and  ACT  Writing  Tests".  Chiara  Coletti  of  the 
College  Board  reported,  "Recent  studies... suggest  that  most  high  schools  don't  do  a  good 
job  of  teaching  writing"  (http:'/select.n\1imes.com/ust/abstract.html?res= 
F40917FD3D540C77SCDDAC094DD404482). 

Therefore,  with  the  rising  SAT  and  ACT  writing  tests,  and  the  decline  of  "doing  a 
good  job  of  teaching  writing."  how  will  our  students  be  able  to  prosper  in  a  world 
focused  on  clear  communication?  How  will  we,  as  the  teachers,  show  our  students  how 
to  express  their  thoughts  on  paper  to,  later  in  life,  get  a  job?  How  can  we,  as  the  teachers, 
start  developing  stronger  writers? 


A 


HYPOTHESIS 

I  hypothesize  that  after  prefacing  a  lesson  with  Robert  J.  Sternberg's  Triarchie 
Theories  of  Human  Intelligence  approach  to  teaching,  students'  performance  on  a 
persuasive  essay  will  be  positively  affected  in  areas  of  development  of  thesis,  evidence, 
and  tone/voice  when  measured  by  a  rubric.  This  research  project  will  work  as  a  tool  to 
find  out  if  this  statement  is,  in  fact,  a  supportable  hypothesis. 


Chapter  2 
Review  of  the  Literature 

INTRODUCTION 

In  all  cases  of  research,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  information  from  other  studies  and 
determine  whether  or  not  hypotheses  had  been  tested  accurately,  or  even  tested  at  all.  In 
this  case,  though,  there  is  no  supporting  literature  that  claims  to  have  tested  Robert 
Sternberg's  Intelligences  in  an  English  classroom  when  writing  persuasive  essays.  This 
question  of  whether  or  not  his  theory  is  applicable  has  been  a  question  to  consider.  I  plan 
to  use  the  research  on  Sternberg's  Theory  in  various  learning  situations  to  show  how  it 
has  worked  in  several  classroom  settings. 

Robert  Sternberg  has  devoted  his  life  to  learning  how  the  human  brain  functions 
when  learning  new  materials.  Through  many  years  of  case  studies,  research  projects,  and 
field  work,  Sternberg  has  created  several  different  theories  of  human  interaction  which 
are  widely  used  and  believed  true  in  classrooms  today.  The  first  of  Sternberg's  research 
enterprises  includes  the  theory  of  Human  Intelligence,  which  will  be  used  for  this 
particular  project.  According  to  Sternberg's  personal  professional  website,  "My  research 
is  motivated  primarily  by  a  theory  of  successful  intelligence,  which  attempts  to  account 
for  the  intellectual  sources  of  individual  differences  that  enable  people  to  achieve  success 
in  their  lives,  given  the  sociocultural  context  in  which  they  live" 

(http://www.yale.ed u/pace/tcammembers/personalpages/bob.html).  Sternberg  claims  that 
"Successfully  intelligent  people  discern  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  then  figure 
out  how  to  capitalize  on  their  strengths,  and  to  compensate  for  or  remediate  their 


weaknesses"  (Sternberg,  p.  1 ).  This  particular  theory  is  interesting  because  it  not  only 
focuses  on  strengths  of  students,  but  weaknesses  that  follow  those  strengths  and  can,  in 
turn,  lead  to  failure  and  apprehension  in  the  classroom.  The  Triarchic  Abilities  include 
the  following:  creative  ability,  analytical  ability,  and  practical  ability.  Most  students  fall 
under  one  or  more  of  each  ability  and  benefit  from  teachers  differentiating  classroom 
activities  accordingly.  For  example,  if  a  teacher  wanted  to  differentiate  a  lesson  based  on 
Sternberg's  Intelligences,  he/she  would  consider  the  following  traits  of  each  ability: 

1 )  Analytical  learners  have. . . 

@   A  traditional  notion  of  knowledge  with  abstract  thinking,  logical 
reasoning,  verbal  and  mathematical  skills,  and  componential 
intelligence. 

2)  Creative  learners  have. . . 

8   Creative,  divergent  thinking  with  the  ability  to  generate  new  ideas  and 
I  adapt  to  novel  ideas  and  situations  through  experiential  intelligence. 

3)  Practical  learners  have. . . 

B    Street  smarts  with  the  ability  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  real 
world  and  shape  and  chose  one's  environment  through  contextual 
intelligence. 

(Wilson.  2005,  http://mwvMWsp.edu/educx1tiun/lwilson/learnin2/sternbl.htm) 

Sternberg's  other  theories,  although  unimportant  to  this  research  project,  are 
essential  in  recognizing  his  ability  to  understand  a  human's  experience  when  generating 
new  materials.  The  second  most  popular  theory  of  Sternberg's  is  the  Human  Creativity 
Theory  which  is  dedicated  to  the  world  of  creative  humans.  Sternberg  believes  that 
creative  people,  ". .  .come  up  with  ideas  that  are  unpopular  (buying  low);  seek  to  convince 
other  people  of  the  value  of  these  ideas;  and  then  move  on  to  their  next  unpopular  idea 
(selling  high).  Thus,  they  defy  the  crowd,  generating  and  attempting  to  convince  people 


of  the  value  of  ideas  that  others  will  tend  to  ignore  or  rejeet" 

(http://www.vale.edu/pace/teamiTiemhers/personalpages/bob.html).  The  creative  idea  can 
be  used  in  a  classroom  when  using  his  creative  intelligence  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  In 
a  somewhat  similar  area,  Sternberg's  next  theory  of  Thinking  Styles  is  comparable  to  that 
of  a  government's  branches.  He  explains  how  the  human  thinks  in  13  different  styles 
including  the  following:  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  monarchic,  hierarchical, 
oligarchic,  anarchic,  internal,  external,  local,  global,  liberal,  and  conservative — all  terms 
which  are  used  in  everyday  government  classes.  The  theory  of  Learning  Disabilities 
refers  to  the  idea  that  learning  disabilities  are  not  a  single  entity  but  multiple  entities. 
Lastly,  Sternberg's  theory  of  Love  follows  two  different  theories:  triangular  theory  of 
love  and  love  as  a  story.  Triangular  love  consists  of  three  components:  intimacy, 
passion,  and  commitment.  Love  as  a  story  refers  to  what  people  tend  to  make  love  up  to 
be  as  their  life  progresses,  almost  like  a  story  to  be  told  in  the  end. 

Robert  Sternberg  has  committed  to  years  of  research  and  studies  to  try  and  truly 
understand  human  intelligence  and  has  accomplished  many  credits  to  his  work  in  various 
ways.  His  testing  tools  and  teaching  techniques  will  be  widely  used  in  classrooms  for 
centuries  to  come.  According  to  the  following  studies,  one  will  see  what  the  studies 
show  about  his  most  popular  theory  of  Successful  Intelligence  and  if  it  really  does  make  a 
difference  when  implemented  in  the  classroom. 

DIFFERENTIATION  STUDY 

There  have  been  several  studies  conducted  to  see  whether  or  not  differentiation  is 
a  tool  worth  learning  and  implementing  in  a  classroom,  especially  with  time  constraints 


! 
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from  testing.  One  study,  in  particular,  was  conducted  by  four  individuals  from  the 
National  Research  Center  on  the  Gifted  and  Talented  from  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
For  their  observational  studies  on  gifted  and  talented  students,  46  semi-structured 
observations  were  conducted  in  third  or  fourth  grade  classrooms  that  represented  school 
districts  within  the  four  regions  of  the  country:  26  classrooms  in  schools  that  provided 
formal  gifted  education  programs;  and  20  classrooms  in  schools  that  did  not  have  formal 
gifted  programs.  The  data  that  was  gathered  was  based  on  non-participant  observation 
and  semi-structured  interviews.  The  observation  instrument  used  was  The  Classroom 
Practices  Record  (CPR,  accordingly)  which  was  implemented  to  record  the  "extent  to 
which  gifted  and  talented  or  high  ability  students  receive  modifications  in  curricular 
activities,  materials,  and  teacher-student  verbal  interactions  in  the  classroom"  (Gubbins, 
1992,  p.  5).  In  using  the  CPR  during  observation,  two  kinds  of  students  were  studied  by 
trained  observers  over  the  course  of  two  days:  one  high-ability  or  gifted  student  and  one 
average-ability  student.  Descriptive  statistics  and  chi-square  procedures  were  used  to 
analyze  the  data  that  was  collected. 

The  results  of  the  quantitative  analyses  demonstrated  that  the  target  high-ability  or 
gifted  students  received  a  limited  amount  of  differentiation  in  reading,  language, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  84  percent  of  the  activities  that  they  were 
involved  with  had  contained  no  differentiation.  In  classrooms  with  schools  that  had  a 
formal  gifted  and  talented  program,  the  high-ability  students  received  no  differentiation 
on  84.1  percent  of  the  activities.  Lastly,  in  schools  with  no  gifted  and  talented  program, 
no  differentiation  was  shown  in  84.4  percent  of  the  activities. 
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As  a  result  of  this  study  conducted,  we  can  see  that  there  is  little  to  no 
differentiation  being  implemented  in  schools  across  the  country.  With  such  a  wide  array 
of  learners  in  our  diverse  classrooms,  the  idea  of  little  or  no  differentiation  is  an 
intimidating  thought  which  may  create  future  problems  for  classrooms  that  will  be  filled 
with  multiculturalism,  gifted  and  talented  students,  diverse  learning  needs,  and  learning 
disabilities.  The  main  question  is:  why  not  even  attempt  to  implement  this  useful  tool  to 
better  our  students'  learning — would  it  hurt  if  it  were  done  efficiently?  With 
differentiation,  like  Sternberg's  Triarchic  Intelligences,  classrooms  can  be  better 
equipped  for  an  environment  in  which  learning  is  "handled  with  care."  As  stated  by 
Yekovich  in  Current  Issues  in  Research  on  Intelligence  and  in  accordance  to  this  project, 
"According  to  Sternberg,  culturally  intelligent  behavior  involves  either  adapting  to  one's 
present  environment,  selecting  a  more  optimal  environment,  or  reshaping  one's  current 
environment"  (1994,  p.  2). 

Teaching  Triarchically  Improves  School  Achievement  STUDY 

Robert  Sternberg.  Bruce  Torff.  and  Elena  L.  Grigorenko  of  Yale  University 
conducted  a  research  study  among  3  rd  grade  and  8th  grade  students  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  teaching  triarchically.  The  3rd  grade  students  were  taught  a  social-studies 
unit  and  the  8th  grade  students  were  taught  a  psychology  unit  in  one  of  three  ways 
including  the  following:  critical-thinking  instruction  (analytically  intelligent),  traditional 
instruction  (memory-based  intelligent,  another  branch  of  his  Triarchic  intelligences),  and 
triarchically  based  instruction  (which  involved  a  combination  of  analytical,  creative,  and 
practical  instruction).  Assessment  was  measured  with  multiple-choice  testing  which 
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calculated  memory  and  performance-based  items  at  the  three  different  triarchic  levels. 
Overall  the  "triarchic  instruction  was  superior  to  the  other  modes  of  instruction,  even  on 
multiple-choice  memory-based  items"  (Sternberg,  Torff,  &  Grigorenko,  1998). 

The  participants  for  the  primary-school  project  included  213  third-grade  students 
(106  boys  and  107  girls)  in  two  elementary  schools  in  Raleigh,  NC.  Students  took  the 
same  cognitive  abilities  test,  the  Otis-Lennon  Intelligence  Scales.  During  the 
intervention  of  the  Sternberg  theory,  students  were  instructed  on  a  unit  on  the  topic  of 
communities,  one  required  for  social  studies  in  the  third  grade,  using  a  triarchic  approach 
to  the  activities  done  in  class.  For  the  results  there  were  ten  main  measures  used:  one 
multiple-choice  test  score,  six  performance  measures,  and  three  students'  self-evaluation 
scores.  The  following  results  were  tabulated  for  the  effects  of  instructional  condition  in 
the  primary-school  study: 


Table  1 

Effects  of  Instructional  Condition  in 

Study  1 

Assessment 

F(2,  212) 

P 

R2(%) 

Analytical 

41.24 

<0001 

37 

Creative 

88.94 

<.0001 

56 

Practical 

18.84 

<0001 

21 

Multiple-Choice  Tasks 

58.95 

<0001 

46 

(Sternberg,  Torff,  and  Grigorenko,  (1998)  p.  378). 

The  series  of  subsequent  univariate  analyses  showed  significant  F  values.  The 
performance  on  analysis  tasks  was  statistically  significant,  performance  on  the  practical 
tasks  was  statistically  significant:  the  model  for  the  performance  on  creative  tasks  was 
56%  of  the  variance;  and,  finally,  the  multiple-choice  model  was  46%  of  the  variance. 

In  the  middle  school  project,  participants  included  141  rising  eighth-grade 
students  (68  boys  and  73  girls)  who  received  either  a  SAT  verbal  score  of  420  or  higher, 
or  SAT  verbal  score  of  471.13,  with  a  standard  deviation  of  40.85.  Students  participated 
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in  a  10-section  psychology  course  over  two  intensive  3-week  sessions.  The  classes  met 

five  days  a  week  and  seven  hours  of  class  time  per  day.  At  one  of  the  sites,  in  Goucher 

College,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  eight  sections  of  the  course  were  taught  to  120  students. 

In  those  eight  sections,  four  received  triarchic  instruction,  two  received  critical-thinking 

instruction,  and  two  received  traditional  instruction.  At  the  State  University  of  California 

at  Fresno,  two  sections  of  the  psychology  course  were  taught  to  21  students.  Two  types 

of  assessments  were  used  to  evaluate  the  students'  achievement:  multiple-choice 

questions  from  the  Myers  (1996)  test  bank  for  showing  students'  understanding  of  course 

content,  a  midterm  examination,  and  a  final  examination;  finally,  performance 

assessments  were  used  to  measure  students'  abilities  on  analytical,  creative,  and  practical 

tasks.  The  following  results  were  tabulated  from  the  study  of  effects  of  instructional 

condition  in  study  2  with  the  middle  school  project: 

Table  2 

Effects  of  Instructional  Condition  in  Study  2 


Assessment 

F(2, 140) 

P 

R2(%) 

Assignment 

Analytical 

6.16 

<005 

8 

Creative 

14.37 

<0001 

17 

Practical 

4.75 

<01 

6 

Examination 

Analytical 

0.66 

ns 

Creative 

47.39 

<0001 

41 

Practical 

16.56 

<0001 

19 

Multiple-Choice  tasks 

19.55 

<.0001 

22 

(Sternberg,  Torff,  and  Grigorenko,  (1998  )  p.  382). 
Results  show  that  a  series  of  subsequent  univariate  analyses  showed  significant  F  values 
for  six  out  of  the  eleven  investigated  equations. 

Overall,  this  study  has  shown  that  students  in  the  two  studies  "who  received 
triarchic  instruction  generally  learned  more  than  did  students  who  received  either 
traditional  memory-based  or  analytically  based  instruction. .  .students  benefit  from 
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triarchic  instruction,  not  only  if  it  is  matched  to  their  pattern  of  strengths  (Sternberg  et  al., 
1996),  but  also  if  it  is  given  in  equal  fashion  to  all  students"  (p.  382). 

CURRICULUM  BASED  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDY 

This  study  conducted  by  the  same  set  of  researchers,  Sternberg,  Grigorenko,  and 
Jarvin,  consisted  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  10th-12lh  grade  classes  in  New  Haven 
and  Ansonia,  Connecticut.  A  total  of  432  students  were  participants  in  the  research  (130 
females,  215  males,  and  87  unreported  gender).  201  of  the  students  were  a  part  of  the 
triarchic  group  of  schools  and  231  were  in  the  controlled  group  of  students.  Assessment 
tests  included  pre-tests  and  post-tests  for  both  groups  consisting  of  questions  geared 
towards  their  Sternberg  Intelligence.  The  tests  were  used  in  preparation  of  the 
Connecticut  Mastery  Test.  The  critical  independent  variable  was  the  teaching  condition. 
The  results  tabulated  that  there  was  a  significant  multivariate  difference  on  performance 
indicators  among  the  groups  and  the  subsequent  univariate  analyses  concluded  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  levels  of  performance  of  the  triarchic  groups  and  the 
controlled  group. 
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TABLE  3 

Study  3:  Pretest  and  Pettiest  Observed  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 

(Grouped  by  Gender) 


Gender 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Group 

Analytical 

mean  i.SD) 

Practical 
mean  1  5D) 

Creative 
mean  (S£>) 

Analytical 
mean  (SO) 

Practical 
mean  (SD) 

Creative 

mean  ( SD) 

Tnarchic 

Control 

Bovs 
Girls 
Total 

Boys 
Girls 
Total 

5.5(2  7:, 

4  9(2  331 

5  1(2  51) 

5.0(2  56) 
5  3(2  22) 
S  1(2.44) 

4  5(2  37) 

3  7(2  021 
-4  0(2  21 1 

5  2O10) 
4.9(1.90) 
5.1(2  09) 

4.6(2  92) 
3.9(2.40) 

4  2t  2  66 ! 

4  6(2  83) 
4  Si  2. 16) 
4.7(2.61) 

6  0(2  36) 
5  7(2  50) 
5  8(2.43) 

5  2(2   13) 
50(2  38) 
5.2(2.41) 

5  7(2  13) 
6.0(207) 

5  9(2  09) 

5.2(2  17) 
5.5(2 .19) 
5.3(2.17) 

5.7(297) 
5.5(3.02) 
5.6(2  98) 

5.6(2  48) 
50(2.32) 
5.4(2.43) 

Note.  Altogethei  there  were  10  pie-  and  10  posttest  paragraphs  to  read.  Each  paragraph 
was  followed  by  three  questions  Both  at  pre-  and  posttest.  there  were  10  memory-analytical, 
10  practical,  and  10  creative  items.  Thus,  the  possible  range  of  value-,  for  each  entry  of  Table 
3  is  0-10. 


Sternberg,  Janin,  &  Grigorenko,  2002,  p.  200. 
Most  importantly,  though,  the  research  showed  a  statistically  significant  difference  in  the 
change  of  the  performance  scores  over  time.  Therefore,  the  research  found  that  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  performance  between  students  with  triarchic  training  and  those 
without. 

SUMMER  PROGRAM  STUDY 

In  a  study  conducted  by  Robert  Sternberg  (2004),  326  gifted  children  from  around 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  were  selected  by  their  schools  and  sent  to  a 
summer  program  to  participate  in  a  research  study.  The  students  would  participate  in  a 
college-level  psychology  course  if  they  met  the  following  criteria:  high-analytical,  high- 
practical,  high-creative,  high-balanced  (in  all  abilities),  or  low-balanced  (in  all  abilities). 
The  students  went  to  Yale  University  and  all  attended  the  same  psychology  course,  with 
the  only  differing  factor  was  the  afternoon  discussion  section  that  they  were  in.  All  four 
groups  of  students  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  performance  on  homework,  a  midterm 
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exam,  a  final  exam,  and  an  independent  project  and  all  students  were  evaluated  the  same, 
exact  way.  It  was  found  that  all  three  ability  tests  were  significantly  indicative  of 
predicted  course  performance,  when  measured  with  a  multiple-regression  analysis.    Also, 
it  was  confirmed  that  when  students  "are  taught  in  a  way  that  fits  how  they  think,  they  do 
better  in  school"  (p.  278). 

CONCLUSION 

With  the  multiple  studies  conducted,  there  are  productive  analyses  which 
determine  that  by  using  Sternberg's  Triarchic  Intelligences  as  a  tool  for  teaching,  it  is 
possible  for  students  to  succeed  in  the  classroom,  no  matter  what  the  setting  may  be. 
Although  no  research  has  been  done  using  Triarchic  Intelligences  and  performance  in 
writing,  the  results  of  previous  studies  warrant  further  investigation  in  the  secondary 
classroom. 
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Chapter  3 
Methodology 

This  study  was  used  to  find  whether  or  not  teaching  didactically  with  lecture  and 
notes  is  better  or  worse  than  teaching  using  a  lesson  prefaced  with  Sternberg's  Triarchic 
Intelligences  theory.  There  were  two  groups  for  this  particular  study  that  worked  as  the 
testing  pools.  The  groups  were  ninth  grade,  advanced-leveled  English  classes  which 
consisted  of  a  balance  of  genders  and  reading  levels. 

When  tested  with  Robert  Sternberg's  tool  for  measuring  individual  intelligences, 
the  following  results  were  tabulated: 
Class  One: 

Creative:  Male — 2        Female — 12 
Practical:  Male — 3         Female — 8 
Analytical:  Male — 1       Female — 1 

Class  Two: 

Creative:  Male — 9  Female — 6 

Practical:  Male — 6  Female — 2 

Analytical:  Male — 0  Female — 1 

To  see  if  Robert  Sternberg's  Triarchic  Theory  is  useful  in  an  English  classroom, 
the  students  were  tested  on  an  individual  basis  over  the  course  of  three  class  periods  per 
group.  Class  one  was  the  control  group:  they  were  taught  didactically  with  lecture, 
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notes,  and  essay  portion  of  testing.  Class  two  was  the  triarchic  group  with  a  Sternberg- 
based  activity  prefacing  the  essay  portion  of  testing.  A  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
was  done  by  examining  the  difference  between  the  scores  from  the  standard  rubric  used, 
which  helped  to  see  if  the  hypotheses  could  be  supported. 

Timeline  of  Testing 

Class  One 
Dayl: 

Students  were  unaware  of  testing  and  were  introduced  to  the  idea  of  persuasion. 
The  class  was  lead  into  the  computer  lab  of  the  school  containing  computers  with 
Microsoft  Word  and  Internet  access.  The  students  were  presented  with  a  product  pitch 
from  the  two  teachers  proctoring  the  classroom.  The  teachers  chose  opposing  beauty 
products  and  try  to  "convince"  the  students  to  buy  their  product  through  the  power  of 
persuasion.  Following  a  small  debate  on  which  product  was  "pitched"  better  than  the 
other  or  which  product  had  the  most  supporting  details,  the  students  were  then  asked  to 
take  notes  on  what  specific  points  a  persuasive  essay  contains.  Next,  the  students  were 
given  a  topic  sheet  containing  18  different  debatable  topics — they  were  to  choose  one 
that  they  feel  they  can  focus  on  in  a  5-paragraph  persuasive  essay.  Once  the  students 
chose  a  topic,  they  were  then  asked  to  visit  the  following  website  which  contains  a 
graphic  tool  to  help  map  out  their  persuasive  essay: 

www.readwritefhink.org/materials/persuasion  map/.  Lastly,  they  were  asked  to  actually 
write  a  persuasive  essay  on  one  of  the  1 8  issues  that  they  chose,  using  the  graphic 
organizer  that  was  provided  (includes  a  print-option  after  filling  in  the  map)  and 
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Microsoft  Word  to  type  it.  Students  had  no  other  instruction  than  classroom 

lecture/discussion  on  what  persuasion  consists  of:  a  strong,  convincing  pro/con  voice,  an 

idea,  organization,  fluency,  and  accuracy.  Students  wrote/typed  for  the  remainder  of  the 

class,  probably  no  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  lecture,  and  were  asked  to 

continue  working  on  essay  the  following  day  in  class. 

Day  2: 

Students  continued  working  on  essays  in  the  computer  lab.  After  finishing,  students  had 

the  opportunity  to  print  out  their  first  draft  and  peer-edit.  There  was  no  instruction  or 

help  from  the  teacher  once  the  students  began  writing. 

Day  3: 

Students  finalized  the  final  draft  of  the  essay  and  turned  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  class 

period.  Each  essay  was  individually  measured  by  a  rubric.  Students  were  fully  aware 

that  essay  was  being  measured  by  a  rubric  (rubric  was  handed  out  on  first  day  that  the 

essay  is  introduced)  and  being  turned  in  for  a  test  grade. 

Day  4: 

Due  to  time  constraints,  extra  lab-work  was  needed.  The  students  continued  finishing  up 

the  final  draft  of  persuasive  essay  and  turned  them  in. 

MEASUREMENT 

The  following  rubric  was  derived  from  Educational  Leadership 's  February  2000 
issue  on  "What  Do  We  Mean  by  Results:  Using  Rubrics  to  Promote  Thinking  and 
Learning"  by  Heidi  Goodrich  Andrade.  According  to  Andrade's  research  which  was 
done  through  Harvard's  Project  Zero,  "Instructional  rubrics  are  easy  to  use  and  explain; 
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make  teacher's  expectations  clear;  provide  students  with  more  informative  feedback 
about  their  strengths  and  areas  in  need  of  improvement  than  traditional  forms  of 
assessment  do;  support  learning,  development  of  skills,  and  the  development  of 
understanding"  (Andrade,  3-4).  The  rubric  below  was  originally  meant  to  serve  as  the 
measurement  for  both  classes'  persuasive  essays  during  this  test,  but  was  not,  in  the  end. 


Uuoe  Rubrics  to  ?7cciwt€  Th-QkiiL?  aud  Lesnacs      bv  He;tU  Goodrich  A^riracg 


Figure  1.  Instrurtiou.il  Rubric  for 

t  Persuasive  Essay 

Criteria 

Gradations  of  Quality 

4 

3 

1 

Tlie  claun 

I  make  a  claim  and 
explain  why  it  is 
controversial. 

I  make  a  claim  but 
don't  explain  why  it  is 
controversial. 

My  claim  is  buried, 
confused,  and  or 
unclear 

I  don't  say  what  my 
argument  or  claim  is 

Reasons  in 
support  of  the 
clairu 

I  give  clear  and 
accurate  reasons  in 
support  of  my  claim. 

I  give  reasons  in 
support  of  my  claim. 
but  I  overlook 
important  reasons. 

I  give  1  or  2  weak 
reasons  that  don't 
support  my  claim 
and/or  irrelevant  or 
confusing  reasons. 

I  don't  give  reasons 
m  support  of  my 

claim 

Reasons 

against  the 
claun 

I  discuss  the  reasons 
against  my  claim 
and  explain  why  it  is 
valid  anyway. 

I  discuss  the  reasons 
against  my  claim  bu: 
neglect  some  or  don't 
explain  why  the  claim 
still  -rands. 

I  say  that  there  are 
reasons  against  the 
claim,  but  I  don't 
discuss  them. 

I  don't  acknowledge 
or  discuss  the 
reasons  against  my 
claun. 

Organization 

My  writing  has  a 
compelling  opening, 
an  informative 

middle,  and  a 
satisfying  conclusion. 

My  writing  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end. 

My  organization  is 
rough  but  workable. 
I  may  sometimes  get 
off  topic. 

My  writing  is 
aimless  and 
disorganized. 

Voice  and 
tone 

It  sounds  like  I  care 
about  my  argument. 
I  tell  how  I  think 
and  feel  about  it 

My  tone  is  OK.  but 
my  paper  could  have 
been  written  by 
anyone.  I  need  to  tell 
how  I  think  and  feel 

My  writing  is  bland 

or  pretentious.  There 
is  either  no  hint  of  a 
real  person  in  it.  or  it 
sounds  like  I'm 
faking  it 

My  writing  is  too 
formal  or  informal. 
It  sounds  like  I  don': 
like  the  topic  of  the 
essay. 

Word  choice 

The  words  that  I  use 
are  striking  but 
natural,  varied,  and 

vivid. 

I  make  tome  fine  and 
some  routine  word 
choices. 

1 ■"■"— 

The  words  that  I  use 
are  often  dull  or 
uninspired  or  sound 
like  Im  trying  too 
hard  to  impress. 

I  use  the  same  words 
over  and  over.  Some  ; 
words  may  be 
confusing. 

Sentence 
fluency 

My  sentences  are 
clear,  complete,  and 
of  varying  lengths 

I  have  well- 
constructed  sentences 
My  essay  marches 
along  but  doesn't 
dance. 

My  sentences  are 
often  awkward,  run-    | 
ons.  or  fragments. 

Many  run-on 
sentences  and 
sentence  fragments 
make  my  essay  hard 
to  read. 

Conventions 

I  use  correct 
grammar, 
punctuation,  and 
spelling. 

I  have  a  few  errors  to 
fix.  but  I  generally 
use  correct 
conventions. 

I  have  enough  errors 
in  my  essay  to 
distract  a  reader. 

Numerous  errors 
make  my  paper  hard 
to  read 

» 
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Results  were  tabulated  from  class  one's  persuasive  essays  and  saved  for  later  use. 

) 

Class  Two 
Dayl: 

Class  two  experienced  Sternberg  grouping  for  an  activity  to  measure  the  accuracy 
of  the  hypothesis.  First,  the  students  were  presented  with  a  product  pitch  from  the  two 
teachers  proctoring  the  classroom,  just  as  the  control  class  experienced.  The  teachers 
chose  opposing  beauty  products  and  try  to  "convince"  the  students  to  buy  their  product 
through  the  power  of  persuasion.  Following  a  small  debate  on  which  product  was 
"pitched"  better  than  the  other  or  which  product  had  the  most  supporting  details,  the 
students  were  then  asked  to  take  notes  on  what  specific  points  a  persuasive  essay 
contains.  The  students  sat  in  groups  according  to  their  Sternberg  intelligence  and  asked 
I  to  work  on  an  activity  based  on  whether  they're  creative,  analytical,  or  practical.  The 

following  is  a  tabulation  of  what  each  group  did: 

Creative 

Your  group  will  be  using  this  activity  to  get  into  the  mode  of  persuasive  writing.  You  will  work  with  one 
another  in  order  to  convince  a  particular  group  that  they  should  buy  and  use  Nike  Shox  Turbo®  shoes  as 
opposed  to  Reebok®  Classics.  (This  does  not  have  to  be  "real"  information!)  Decide  who  your  audience 

will  be  first,  then,  figure  out  what  evidence  (style,  cushion,  etc.)  will  appeal  to  that  particular  group  of 
people.  You  need  to  make  a  persuasive  poster,  song,  dance,  lyric,  or  skit  that  best  displays  your  sales  pitch. 

Analytical 

Your  group  will  be  using  this  activity  to  get  into  the  mode  of  persuasive  writing.  You  will  work  with  one 

another  in  order  to  convince  a  group  of  people  that  they  should  buy  Dell®  computers  as  opposed  to 
Gateway®  computers.  (This  does  not  have  to  be  "real"  information!)  Decide  who  your  audience  will  be, 
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first,  then  figure  out  what  evidence  (speed,  processor,  bites,  etc.)  will  appeal  to  that  particular  group  of 

people.  You  need  to  make  a  How-chart,  a  bulleted  list,  a  mathematical  problem-solving  question,  or 

categorize  the  products  for  the  class  in  a  way  that  best  displays  your  sales  pitch. 

Practical 

Your  group  will  be  using  this  activity  to  get  into  the  mode  of  persuasive  writing.  You  will  work  with  one 

another  in  order  to  convince  a  group  of  people  to  buy  and  use  a  Sony®  Digital  camera  as  opposed  to  a 

Nikon®  Digital  camera.  (This  does  not  have  to  be  "real"  information!)  Decide  who  your  audience  will  be. 

first,  then  figure  out  what  evidence  (mega  pixels,  shutters,  etc.)  will  appeal  to  that  particular  group  of 

people.  You  need  to  design  either  a  picketing  to  perform  in  front  of  the  class,  a  sales/marketing  pitch,  a 

live  debate,  or  write  a  telephone  conversation  with  the  Sony®  representative  and  a  Best  Buy  store  manager. 

Students  had  the  remainder  of  class  to  finish  Sternberg  projects  and  performed/shared 
their  findings  with  their  classmates  at  the  end  of  the  class  period. 

Students  took  take  home  the  1 8  choices  for  a  persuasive  essay  and  were  asked  to 
choose  one  for  the  following  class  period. 

Day  2: 

Class  two  was  escorted  to  the  computer  lab  which  contains  computers  with  Microsoft 
Word  and  Internet  access.  Students  will  began  working  on  their  essays  in  class  using  the 
website  www.readwiitethink.oru/materials/persuasion  map/  to  help  map  out  their 
thoughts.  After  students  finished  the  first  draft  of  the  essay,  they  were  to  take  the  time  to 
peer  edit. 


Day  3: 
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The  class  finished  their  final  drafts  in  class  and  turned  them  in  for  a  grade.  The  essays 

were  measured  by  the  same  rubric  that  was  used  for  the  first  groups'  essays  (which  they 

received  the  first  day  of  essay  writing).  Results  were  tabulated  and  compared  with  class 

one. 

Day  4: 

Due  to  time  constraints,  extra  time  in  the  lab  was  needed.  The  students  continued 

finishing  up  final  draft  of  persuasive  essay  and  turned  them  in. 

RESULTS 

Results  were  analyzed  through  an  independent  t-test  and  the  showed  whether  or 
not  Sternberg's  Triarchic  approach  to  prefacing  a  lesson  in  teaching  persuasive  writing  is 
effective.  There  are  a  few  threats  that  I  encountered  during  this  study  which  included 
mortality,  history,  and  selection.  Mortality  and  history  are  inevitably  a  part  of  many 
research  studies,  and,  in  this  case,  cannot  be  avoided.  There  are  few  students  in  both 
classes  that  are  on  higher  reading  levels  than  the  rest  of  the  class  and  can  cause  a  problem 
with  history  as  a  threat.  Mortality  is  something  that  is  always  going  to  be  a  problem  in 
high  school  classroom  now  because  so  many  students  are  not  afraid  to  skip  school 
anymore — there  are  less  and  less  repercussions  for  missing  classes  now.  Selection  could 
possibly  affect  this  study  because  the  classes  that  were  selected  are  not  mirrors  of  one 
another  in  their  Sternberg  testing,  yet,  are  very  similar  in  demographics.  There  is  always 
a  possibility  of  the  two  classes  having  more  students  with  a  threat  of  history  than  others, 
or  one  class  that  has  more  students  missing  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  week  during  my 
study.  These  threats  were  taken  into  consideration  when  testing. 
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Chapter  4 
Results 

BREAKDOWN  of  DAYS  and  CLASSES 

Control  Class — Day  1 

The  four  day  lesson  began  in  the  high  school  computer  lab.  (See  appendix  II)  The 
control  class  experienced  a  simulation  of  a  live  sales  pitch  skit  from  the  two  teachers 
proctoring  the  implementation  and  responded  well.  The  students  interacted  with  the 
teachers  and  the  products  that  they  chose  to  discuss.  One  teacher  started  with  a  tube  of 
CoverGirl  lipstick.  She  began  listing  the  good  qualities  of  the  product  including  the 
casing,  the  accessibility  and  user-friendliness,  and  cost.  After  setting  up  the  pitch  with  an 
introduction,  three  pieces  of  evidence  supporting  the  thesis,  and  a  conclusion,  the 
students  started  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  The  next  teacher  introduced  her  opposing 
brand-name  lipstick  and  gave  three  pieces  of  evidence  supporting  her  product,  closing 
with  a  conclusion.  Finally,  the  students  showed  signs  of  understanding  the  way  a 
persuasive  essay  is  designed.  Students  were  then  handed  a  set  of  notes  on  a  persuasive 
essay  (see  appendix  III). 

The  notes  were  silently  read  in  class  and  students  were  then  handed  a  list  of  1 8 
topics  to  choose  from.  They  were  reminded  that  persuasive  essays  include  an 
introduction,  a  thesis,  three  pieces  of  evidence  supporting  the  thesis,  and  a  conclusion. 
While  sitting  at  their  computers,  students  browsed  the  different  topics  for  about  five 
minutes  then  chose  their  topic  (see  appendix  IV). 

Once  the  topic  was  chosen,  students  were  then  prompted  to  visit  the  website 
www.readwritethink.org/materials/persuasion  map/  to  map  out  and  brainstorm  for  their 
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persuasive  essay.  Students  were  encouraged  to  finish  the  brainstorming  and  mapping, 
print  out  the  map,  and  begin  writing  the  introduction  of  their  rough  draft  on  Microsoft 
Word — most  students  were  able  to  end  the  class  on  day  one  at  this  very  point.  With  only 
a  few,  minor  technical  difficulties,  the  first  day  was  a  success  for  the  control  class. 

Treated  Class — Day  1 

Day  one  began  for  the  treated  class  in  their  normal  classroom  setting.  (See 
appendix  II)  The  students  were,  again,  introduced  to  persuasive  writing  with  a  small  skit 
performed  by  the  teachers  based  on  make-up  products  and  prompted  to  discuss  the 
effectiveness  of  one's  speech  over  the  other.  This  time  around,  the  teachers  decided  to 
word  the  sales  pitches  differently — teacher  one  would  introduce  her  lipstick  in  an 
informal,  quick,  round-about-way;  teacher  two  would  introduce  her  lipstick  in  a  formal, 
persuasive-essay  form.  Afterwards,  the  students  picked  up  on  the  differences 
immediately.  One  student  raised  his  hand  and  responded,  "I  liked  teacher  two's  speech 
better  because  it  was  set  up  so  neatly — it  made  sense  and  sounded  like  a  real  persuasive 
essay."  The  student  did  not  know  that  they  were  writing  persuasive  essays  in  class  that 
day — he  just  guessed.  The  main  teacher  commended  his  viewpoint  and  encouraged  all 
the  students  to  see  why  he  made  that  statement.  After  a  few  exchanges,  the  students  were 
then  asked  to  begin  working  in  their  Sternberg  groups  in  which  they  were  already  sitting 
(teachers  prepared  students  upon  entering  class,  with  individual  cards  sitting  on  desks, 
grouping  them  automatically).  There  were  tasks  sheets  located  on  their  desks  with  the 
following  information  (supplies  were  provided,  if  needed  on  a  group-basis): 
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Creative 

Your  group  will  be  using  this  activity  to  get  into  the  mode  of  persuasive  writing.  You  will  work  with  one 
another  in  order  to  convince  a  particular  group  that  they  should  buy  and  use  Nike  Shox  Turbo®  shoes  as 
opposed  to  Reebok®  Classics.  (This  does  not  have  to  be  "real"  information!)  Decide  who  your  audience 

will  be  first,  then,  figure  out  what  evidence  (style,  cushion,  etc.)  will  appeal  to  that  particular  group  of 
people.  You  need  to  make  a  persuasive  poster,  song,  dance,  lyric,  or  skit  that  best  displays  your  sales  pitch. 

Analytical 

Your  group  will  be  using  this  activity  to  get  into  the  mode  of  persuasive  writing.  You  will  work  with  one 

another  in  order  to  convince  a  group  of  people  that  they  should  buy  Dell®  computers  as  opposed  to 

Gateway®  computers.  (This  does  not  have  to  be  "real"  information!)  Decide  who  your  audience  will  be, 

first,  then  figure  out  what  evidence  (speed,  processor,  bites,  etc.)  will  appeal  to  that  particular  group  of 

people.  You  need  to  make  a  flow-chart,  a  bulleted  list,  a  mathematical  problem-solving  question,  or 

categorize  the  products  for  the  class  in  a  way  that  best  displays  your  sales  pitch. 

Practical 

Your  group  will  be  using  this  activity  to  get  into  the  mode  of  persuasive  writing.  You  will  work  with  one 

another  in  order  to  convince  a  group  of  people  to  buy  and  use  a  Sony®  Digital  camera  as  opposed  to  a 

Nikon®  Digital  camera.  (This  does  not  have  to  be  "real"  information!)  Decide  who  your  audience  will  be, 

first,  then  figure  out  what  evidence  (mega  pixels,  shutters,  etc.)  will  appeal  to  that  particular  group  of 

people.  You  need  to  design  either  a  picketing  to  perform  in  front  of  the  class,  a  sales/marketing  pitch,  a 

live  debate,  or  write  a  telephone  conversation  with  the  Sony®  representative  and  a  Best  Buy  store  manager. 


Students  worked  on  group  tasks  for  approximately  twenty  minutes  before  the 
teacher  announced  "time."  Then,  students  were  given  number  of  when  to  participate, 
presenting  their  information  that  they  put  together  from  the  task  sheets.  Students  were 
enthusiastic,  excited,  and  willing  to  participate  in  the  activity.  One  student  from  a 
particular  group  reported  that  she  was  tired  of  working  with  the  same  people  on 
differentiation  days,  the  only  complaint  of  the  class  period.  Students  have  only  worked  in 
Sternberg  grouping  one  time  prior  to  this  session;  therefore,  her  comment  was  inaccurate 
and  unnecessary.  As  students  began  presenting  their  materials,  one  group  after  the  other, 
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they  began  modeling  the  teachers'  sales-pitches.  Almost  every  group  chose  to  do  a  skit 
or  represent  their  task  through  interaction  with  one  another  in  front  of  the  class.  The 
tasks  sheets  clearly  stated  the  responsibility  of  the  group,  yet,  students  ended  up  twisting 
their  tasks  into  something  they  wanted  to  do  and  something  that  would  come  across  as 
funny  in  front  of  their  peers.  Although  the  teachers  examined  each  group  closely,  asking 
them  frequent  questions  about  their  motives,  and  checking  on  their  progress  throughout 
the  twenty  minutes,  the  students  stood  in  front  of  their  peers  and  made  a  jokingly- 
mannered  skit/interaction  to  demonstrate  persuasive  techniques. 

Yes,  the  tasks  that  were  asked  of  the  students  were  not  fully  represented,  but  the 
students  did  show  a  thorough  understanding  through  their  presentations — they 
represented  persuasion  effusively,  making  precise  comments  which  targeted  the  main 
points  of  a  persuasive  essay  including  an  introduction,  some  theses  were  identified,  three 
pieces  of  evidence  supporting  their  theses  (supported  with  examples,  quotes,  etc),  and  a 
closing  statement.  Overall,  the  Sternberg  activity  worked  well  and  seemed  to  better  their 
understanding  of  a  persuasive  essay's  structure  and  contents,  just  from  observation. 

Students  were  sent  home  with  the  very  same  topic  sheet  containing  1 8  topics  to 
write  on  and  asked  to  choose  one  for  their  homework.  The  class  was  asked  to  meet  in  the 
computer  lab  the  following  day  during  class  to  begin  writing  on  the  particular  topic  they 
chose. 
Control  Class — Day  2 

The  control  class  continued  to  work  on  the  introduction  of  their  persuasive  essays. 
Students  were  given  freedom  to  work  on  their  essays  at  their  own  pace,  but  encouraged  to 
try  and  finish  a  rough  draft  on  day  two.  Both  teachers  browsed  the  classroom  looking  at 
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students'  work  thus  far.  Many  questions  arose,  but  both  teachers  restrained  from  giving 
too  much  information  other  than  what  they  taught  from  the  day  before.  The  students 
were  frequently  reminded  of  the  persuasive  essay  handout  and  asked  to  refer  to  it  when 
needed.  Overall,  students  were  helped  on  an  individual  basis.  After  conferencing  with 
the  other  classroom  teacher,  she  expressed  that  she  did  give  more  help  to  some  students 
who  were  struggling,  than  others.  Although  the  extra  help  from  the  teacher  may  have 
conflicted  with  the  thesis,  her  instruction  was  very  vague  and  sparse.  One  student,  in 
particular,  was  diagnosed  with  cancer  and  has  missed  many  weeks  of  class  due  to 
treatment.  Her  writing  skills  were  not  mastered  in  the  9th  grade  due  to  absences — the 
other  teacher  saw  this  inconsistency  and  gave  her  special  attention  as  to  how  to  construct 
her  paragraphs  of  evidence.  The  teachers  also  allowed  the  students  to  write  in  first- 
person  during  their  rough  draft,  planning  on  teaching  the  students  how  to  switch  voices 
without  losing  the  tone  of  the  paper.  Lastly,  on  an  individual  basis,  students  were 
instructed  on  how  to  cite  sources  in  which  the  students  used  to  strengthen  their  essays. 
Overall,  day  two  consisted  of  individual  instruction/scaffolding  while  the  students 
continued  to  write  their  rough  draft.  Students  saved  and  printed  out  their  rough  drafts  to 
be  peer-edited  the  following  day  in  class. 

Treated  Class — Day  2 

The  treated  class  met  in  the  computer  lab  for  day  two  and  began  working  on  their 
topics  that  they  chose  for  homework  the  night  before.  First,  students  were  prompted  to 
visit  the  website  www.readwritethink.ora/materials/persuasion  map/  to  map  out  their 
persuasive  essays,  just  as  the  control  class  did.  Both  classes  received  the  same  treatment, 
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just  on  different  days,  minus  the  Sternberg  preface  for  the  control  class.  Once  students 
mapped  out  their  essays,  they  were  encouraged  to  print  out  the  persuasion  map  and  begin 
writing  their  essays.  Students  worked  very  well  and  most  had  half  of  a  rough  draft  done 
by  the  end  of  the  day  two's  class.  Students  were  to  meet  in  the  same  computer  lab  for  the 
next  two  days  to  continue  writing  their  essays. 

Since  there  were  three  levels  of  advanced  English,  the  teacher  decided  to 
implement  the  same  experiment  to  the  one  class  not  participating  in  the  research  for 
experience  and  practice — they  received  the  same  instruction  as  the  treated  class.  The 
period  that  was  originally  chosen  to  participate  as  the  treated  class  experienced  serious 
technical  difficulties  and  was  pulled  from  the  experiment: 

The  students  in  class  two,  the  treated  class,  were  signed  up  for  a  mobile-lab  (due 
to  computer-lab  sign-up — all  the  labs  were  being  used  during  day  two's  class  period) 
containing  enough  laptops  for  each  individual  with  wireless  internet.  When  the  mobile- 
lab  was  delivered  to  the  room,  the  teacher  opened  the  doors  to  find  eight  less  laptops  than 
were  needed.  Students  were  then  encouraged  to  share  their  laptops  to  prepare  for  their 
essay  writing  by  using  the  mapping  website.  Once  students  signed  onto  the  internet, 
many  computers  experienced  server  problems  and  were  unable  to  download  the 
persuasive  mapping  tool.  Therefore,  due  to  excessive  problems,  the  teacher  decided  to 
pull  the  class  from  the  experiment  and  use  the  "extra"  class  as  the  new  treated  group. 
Although  the  new  treated  group  was  not  in  the  original  plan,  it  was  unnecessary  to  stop 
the  experiment  and  not  at  least  test  the  hypothesis  for  accuracy — the  group  had  received 
the  same  treatment,  same  handouts,  same  timeline,  and  the  same  individual  instruction. 
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Control  Class — Day  3 

The  students  continued  to  work  on  their  essays.  Once  finishing  a  rough  draft, 
they  were  told  to  pair  up  and  do  peer  editing.  Once  editing  was  done,  students  were  then 
told  to  begin  writing  their  final  draft  after  reflecting  on  their  first  draft.  There  were  little 
to  no  problems  as  far  as  technical  difficulties  are  concerned — one  girl  lost  everything  she 
started  writing  from  day  two  due  to  a  floppy  disk  becoming  corrupt.  She  was  very  upset, 
but  turned  around  and  started  writing  the  essay  all  over  again,  even  better  than  the  first 
time.  Some  students  turned  in  their  essays  at  the  end  of  class  after  peer-editing,  revising, 
and  final  drafting.  Lastly,  they  were  given  an  activity  to  keep  them  busy  during  the  time 
left  in  class  to  keep  from  disturbing  the  others  students  who  needed  the  extra  time. 

Treated  Class — Day  3 

Most  students  were  well  on  their  way  through  their  first  draft  by  the  end  of  day 
three  in  the  treated  class.  They  were  able  to  get  through  their  persuasion  map  from  day 
two  and  began  writing  their  introductions  immediately.  By  the  end  of  class,  some 
students  were  ready  to  peer-edit  and  revise  their  materials.  They  were  reminded  that  the 
essays  were  due  at  the  end  of  the  following  class,  and  most  worked  toward  that  goal.  The 
only  technical  difficulty  was  the  same  disk  that  corrupted  the  control  class  student's  file, 
corrupted  a  young  man's  file,  as  well.  He  had  the  same,  negative  reaction  but  continued 
to  work  to  finish  the  essay  by  the  end  of  class. 

Control  Class — Dav  4 
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The  last  day  of  persuasive  writing  consisted  of  students  finishing  up  their  final 
essays  and  moving  on  to  a  different  activity  to  prepare  them  for  a  new  unit.  All  students 
were  working  in  some  way  or  another,  but  only  few  were  actually  working  on  their 
essays.  By  the  end  of  class,  all  students  within  the  classroom  (with  the  exception  of 
students  who  were  absent  on  one  or  more  of  the  instruction  days)  turned  in  a  final  draft  of 
the  essay.  After  tabulating  who  turned  in  an  essay,  seven  were  missing  due  to  absences. 

Treated  Class — Day  4 

The  treated  class  worked  with  peer  editing  and  revising  final  drafts.  There  were 
no  technical  difficulties  and  all  students  (with  the  exception  of  students  who  were  absent 
on  one  or  more  of  the  instruction  days)  turned  in  a  final  draft  of  the  essay.  After 
tabulating  who  turned  in  an  essay,  eight  were  missing  due  to  absences. 

FINAL  RESULTS 

After  a  four  day  lesson  on  persuasive  writing,  the  students  turned  in  their  essays 
to  be  graded  on  a  new  and  improved  "checkbric"  form  of  scoring.  The  students  were 
introduced  to  the  new  grading  scale  before  starting  their  essay.  Due  to  inconsistency  and 
validity  of  the  first  rubric  introduced  in  Chapter  3  from  "What  Do  We  Mean  by  Results: 
Using  Rubrics  to  Promote  Thinking  and  Learning"  by  Heidi  Goodrich  Andrade,  a  new 
rubric  was  adapted  from  a  teacher  website  which  showed  promising  accuracy  when 
grading  the  essays.  Although  the  checkbric  was  not  the  original  plan,  it  proved  to  work 
well  with  the  way  the  lessons  were  set  up  and  the  feedback  from  the  students  (see 
appendix  V). 
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The  ability  to  structure  an  analysis  of  both  Composition  Topic  and  Composition 
Conventions  was  helpful  for  this  study.  The  students'  work  was  thoroughly  examined 
and  graded  solely  by  the  above  rubric  and  the  following  results  were  tabulated  on  a  1-20 
grading  scale: 

Treated  Class       Control  Class 


11.5 

14 

19.5 

17.5 

19 

17.5 

18.5 

16 

15.5 

13 

14 

16.5 

18.5 

19 

14 

11 

19 

17 

19 

16.5 

9 

15 

19 

16.5 

10.5 

15.5 

13.5 

18 

17.5 

13.5 

13 

18.5 

10.5 

11 

14 

14 

19 

18.5 

13.5 

17.5 

10.5 

14 

19 

11.5 

19.5 

17.5 

After  consulting  the  Mann- Whitney  U  test,  to  analyze  the  independent  t-tests  of  the  two 
classes,  results  were  tabulated  as  follows: 

U  Test  Results 


n,    n2       U       P  (two-tailed)  P  (one-tailed) 

1 25   22    283.5         0.857334*         0.428667* 
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normal  approx         0.856194*         0.428097* 
z  =  0.181221 


*These  values  are  approximate. 

The  two  samples  are  not  significantly  different  (P  >=  0.05,  two-tailed  test). 

Critical  Value=  1 74 

The  Mann- Whitney  U  test  concluded  that  the  study  did  not  show  a  significant 
difference  between  the  two  samples.  The  critical  value  of  1 74  was  not  obtained  through 
the  one-tailed  test.  The  treated  group  and  the  control  group  received  different  treatment 
which  did  not  affect  their  performance  on  a  persuasive  essay  as  a  whole.  Although  the 
study  as  a  whole  did  not  show  the  significant  difference,  results  for  both  Composition 
Topic  and  Composition  Conventions  were  tabulated  and  computed  with  a  Mann-Whitney 
U  test,  as  well: 

Composition  Topic: 

U  Test  Results 


ni    n2       U 

P  (two-tailed)  P  (one-tailed) 

25  |  22  "299.0 

0.619882*         0.309941* 

normal  approx 
z  =  0.51 1682 

0.608874*         0.304437* 

*These  values  are  approximate. 

The  two  samples  are  not  significantly  different  (P  >=  0.05,  two-tailed  test). 

Composition  Con  ventions: 


ni  J  n2  |     U 

P  (two-tailed) 

P  (one-tailed) 

25   22 1  304.5 

0.533186* 

0.266593* 

normal  approx 
z  =  0.628942 

0.529386* 

0.264693* 
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These  values  are  approximate. 

The  two  samples  are  not  significantly  different  (P  >=  0.05,  two-tailed  test). 

Once  again,  neither  study  resulted  in  a  significant  difference  between  the  control 

group  and  the  treated  group,  not  reaching  the  critical  value  of  174  through  a  one-tailed 

test. 


) 
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Chapter  5 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  research  hypothesis  for  this  study  involved  the  use  of  Robert  J.  Sternberg's 
Triarchic  Theories  of  Human  Intelligence  performance  on  a  persuasive  essay  was  not 
supported  with  the  particular  study.  The  findings  confirmed  that  Robert  Sternberg's 
approach  to  teaching  through  the  human  intelligence  was  not  supported  during  persuasive 
writing  instruction.  Both  the  control  and  treated  classes  reacted  in  various  ways  to  the 
writing  prompts  and  scored  similarly  on  the  rubric.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  cannot  be 
rejected  with  the  results  obtained  through  this  study. 

There  were  numerous  threats  during  the  study  that  may  or  may  not  have  affected 
the  results.  Mortality,  maturation,  and  selection  were  all  a  factor  in  hindering  the  results. 
Many  students  turned  in  essays  late,  therefore,  showing  signs  of  rushing,  frustration,  and 
confusion  after  writing  them  at  home.  Although  students  were  encouraged  to  do  all  work 
at  school  (in  the  case  of  some  students'  homes  not  being  fully  equipped  with  technology 
needed),  they  proceeded  to  do  most  of  their  brainstorming  and  gathering  at  home.  Some 
parents  may  have  become  a  factor  in  the  high  results  from  some  of  the  students'  scores — 
many  parents  may  have  helped  revise  their  student's  work,  therefore,  causing  grade 
inflation  problems. 

One  of  the  biggest  threats  that  arose  during  this  study  pertained  to  the  validity  of 
the  Sternberg  Inventory.  Did  the  inventory,  in  fact,  allow  the  students  to  be  grouped  to 
their  true  triarchic  abilities?  While  walking  around  the  room,  many  students  complained 
that  they  were  tired  of  working  in  groups  that  only  made  skits  or  songs,  they  didn't  want 
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to  make  the  poster  with  the  graphic  organizer,  or  they  were  too  bored  to  do  a  talk-show 
segment.  Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  scoring  on  the  inventory,  students  started  refusing 
the  differentiation.  After  all  of  the  groups  presented,  over  half  of  them,  who  were  not 
creative,  ended  up  doing  some  form  of  a  skit  or  funny  segment.  Although  it  was  fun  and 
entertaining  for  their  classmates  and  they  did  hit  the  key  points  of  a  persuasive  essay,  the 
differentiation  was  not  fully  used  and  some  of  the  tasks  were  not  respectful  to  their 
learning  styles. 

Overall,  the  grading  system  could  have  been  less  threatening  to  the  project.  If 
there  were  funds,  time,  and  extra-personnel,  two  people  could  have  been  involved  in  the 
scoring  of  the  essays  to  control  bias.  Because  of  the  time  constraints,  using  two  scorers 
was  unable  to  be  achieved.  Time  constraints  threatened  the  scoring  of  essays  as  well  as 
the  set-up  of  the  activity.  Standards  of  Learning  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  keep 
teachers  from  sticking  to  just  one  concept  throughout  a  lesson;  therefore,  many  other 
tasks  were  going  on  during  the  project.  Other  papers  needed  to  be  finished  before  the  end 
of  the  9-weeks  grading  period,  students  had  to  complete  make-up  work,  technical 
difficulties  arose,  and  many  other  outside  factors  became  threats  to  the  validity  of  the 
scores.  In  future  studies,  the  essays  need  to  be  done  solely.  Nothing  else  should  distract 
the  students  from  their  writing. 

The  peer  editing  worked  as  a  tool  to  see  if  the  students  were  spreading  fallacies 
throughout  the  process — maturation  worked  against  this  process,  though.  Many  of  the 
students  remembered  the  set-up  of  a  persuasive  essay  from  their  8th  grade  curriculum  and 
were  able  to  give  their  peers  simple  clues  and  suggestions.  The  website  containing  the 
graphic  organizer/interactive  tool  was  used  to  help  create  a  clear  understanding  across  the 
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board.  All  students  had  the  ability  to  see  and  learn  the  set-up  of  the  essay,  even  after 
reinforcement  from  the  teachers  and  the  online  guide. 

The  selection  of  the  two  groups  was  not  the  original  plan.  The  one  class  that  was 
originally  in  the  study  was  pulled  due  to  technology  issues  and  threats.  The  two  original 
classes  were  very  similar  in  size,  race,  gender,  and  readiness,  though.  The  two  final 
classes  matched  demographically,  but  did  not  seem  to  match  intellectually.  The  control 
group  is  an  exemplar  of  maturity,  confidence,  and  independence;  the  treated  group 
displays  immaturity,  lack  of  self-esteem,  and  dependency  on  others,  somehow  causing  a 
threat  to  the  results  of  persuasive  essay — a  mature,  independent  voice  is  needed 
throughout  the  entire  piece. 

Although  the  study  was  not  statistically  significant,  it  was  helpful  in  seeing 
students'  thesis  development.  Prior  to  this  treatment,  students  wrote  an  academic  essay 
on  classic  novels  which  was  supposed  to  contain  a  thesis  statement.  Many  of  the  students 
failed  to  see  the  importance  or  function  of  a  thesis  and  ignored  the  structure  of  an  essay. 
In  the  persuasive  essay,  though,  students  had  it  positioned  correctly,  clearly  stated,  and 
fully  functional  with  the  content  of  their  evidence,  as  well  as  three  solid  examples  of 
evidence  supporting  their  claims.  Most  students  were  able  to  follow  the  correct  format 
for  their  thesis  development,  but  sometimes  lacked  in  following  through  with  their 
evidence  and  supporting  details. 

Overall,  this  study  served  as  a  learning  experience  for  further  studies.  Goals  and 
expectations  need  to  be  set  immediately  and  perhaps  having  the  Sternberg  integrated  into 
the  lesson,  not  before,  will  aid  in  the  development  of  a  study  on  its  affects.  Future  studies 
need  to  beware  of  issues  that  may  arise  and  be  ready  for  back-up  plans,  especially  when 
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using  computers  and/or  technological  advances  in  writing.  Students  may  need  extra  time 
for  the  set-up  of  these  essays,  perhaps,  having  a  mini-lesson  on  persuasive  essays. 
Perhaps  a  study  can  be  geared  toward  developing  stronger  evidence  in  essays,  not  just  a 
kind  of  essay.  The  study  had  many  good  qualities  which  aided  in  showing  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  structure  of  essays  to  younger  generations.  Their  ability  to 
write  an  essay  is  vital  to  their  education  careers. 
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Appendix  I 
Treated  Class  Lesson  Plan 

COMPREHENSIVE  LESSON  PLAN 

DATE:  Monday-Wednesday,  March  27-30,  2006 

GRADE  LEVEL  /  SUBJECT/TOPIC:       9th/English/Persuasive  Writing 

DEVELOPED  BY:  L.  Brockman 
STANDARDS  ADDRESSED: 

9.2 — The  student  will  make  planned  oral  presentations. 

a)  Include  definitions  to  increase  clarity. 

b)  Use  relevant  details  to  support  main  ideas. 

c)  Illustrate  main  ideas  through  anecdotes  and  examples. 

d)  Cite  information  sources. 

e)  Make  impromptu  responses  to  questions  about  presentation. 

£)      Use  grammatically  correct  language,  including  vocabulary  appropriate  to  the  topic, 
audience,  and  puipose. 
9.6 — The  student  will  develop  narrative,  expository,  and  informational  writings  to  inform,  explain,  analyze, 
or  entertain 

a)  Generate,  gather,  and  organize  ideas  for  writing. 

b)  Plan  and  organize  writing  to  address  a  specific  audience  and  purpose. 

c)  Communicate  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  writing. 

d)  Write  clear,  varied  sentences. 

e)  Use  specific  vocabulary  and  information. 

f)  .Arrange  paragraphs  into  a  logical  progression. 

g)  Revise  writing  for  clarity. 

h)     Proofread  and  prepare  final  product  for  intended  audience  and  purpose. 
9.7 — The  student  will  edit  writing  for  correct  grammar,  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  sentence 
structure,  and  paragraphing. 

RESOURCES:  Sternberg  Triarchic  Intelligences,  Internet 
LENGTH  OF  LESSON:    4  days 


PLANNING  WHAT  STUDENTS  WILL: 

KNOW  (STANDARDS/CONTENT): 

Persuasive  writing 

Clarity 

Relevance  and  detail 

5-paragraph  essay 

Debate 

Pro/con  voice 

UNDERSTAND  (BIG  IDEAS,  ENDURING  UNDERSTANDINGS) 
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•  BIG  IDEAS  (RELATE  TWO  OR  MORE  CONCEPTS  THE  LESSON 
ADDRESSES): 

*The  purpose  of  persuasive  writing  (also  known  as  an  argumentative  essay)  is  to  assert  an 
opinion  which  you  are  going  to  defend  and  to  offer  supporting  evidence  (data)  in  order  to 
convince  the  reader  to  agree  with  you. 

^Persuasive  writing  may  present  emotional  as  well  as  rational  appeal  which  help  the 
reader  become  convinced — this  tactic  can  be  used  in  everyday  life,  as  well  as  writing,  and 
is  important  to  notice  within  people's  communication. 

•  ESSENTIAL  QUESTIONS  (HOW  OR  WHY): 

*Why  do  we  write  persuasive  essays? 

*How  do  persuasive  essays  help  convince  a  reader? 

DO  (SKILLS,  PERFORMANCE  -  ACTION  VERBS): 

•  THE  STUDENT  WILL 
*Analyze  their  audience. 

*Develop  a  thesis  statement  and  position. 

*Choose  and  research  a  debatable  topic. 

*Examine  the  pro  and  con  side  of  an  issue. 

*Utilize  an  interactive  persuasion  map. 

*Develop  a  5-paragraph  essay  arguing  for  or  against  an  issue  they  have 

chosen. 


PLANNING  PRE-ASSESSMENT: 

TEACHER  DOES: 

•    WHAT  STRATEGY  DID  YOU  USE?  Sternberg  Intelligence  Survey 


•     HOW  WERE  RESULTS  USED  TO  DESIGN  INSTRUCTION?  Students 
were  grouped  into  Creative,  Analytical,  or  Practical  groups  to  help  prepare 
for  a  persuasive  writing  activity. 

STUDENTS  DO:  Take  Sternberg  Intelligence  Survey. 


PLANNING  THE  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE: 

INTRODUCTION  (HOOK): 

•     TEACHER  DOES: 
The  two  teachers  are  in  the  front  of  the  room  and  both  have  a  beauty  product  in 
hand  (one  with  Cover  Girl  lipstick  and  one  with  and  expensive  brand  of  lipstick). 
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Both  teachers  have  done  research  on  the  two  brands  of  lipstick  and  have  three 
points  to  make  as  to  why  the  class  should  choose  their  product  as  the  buyable 
one  for  the  upcoming  Walgreens  store  in  Amherst,  Virginia.  The  teachers  will 
begin  a  sales  pitch,  one  after  the  other,  and  try  to  convince  the  audience, 
appealing  to  their  teenage  lifestyles,  and  including  essential  information  about 
that  particular  product.  Afterwards,  the  teacher  asks  which  sales  pitch  was  more 
convincing  and  why. 

•     STUDENTS  DO: 
Listen  to  sales  pitch  and  decide  which  product  was  more  convincing  after  being 
asked. 

BODY: 


•  TEACHER  DOES: 

Hand  out  materials  to  different  Sternberg  groups  including  task  sheets,  rubric, 
persuasive  writing  worksheet,  and  topic  sheet.  Tell  students  that  they  will  work 
for  the  remainder  of  class  to  decide  how  to  "sell"  their  product  to  their  students. 

•  STUDENTS  DO: 

Day  1 — Students  will  work  in  their  groups  to  complete  the  task  sheets  given. 
Students  are  to  use  examples  and  refer  to  the  "What  is  Persuasive  Writing"  sheet 
which  tells  them  how  to  set  up  their  examples.  Students  will  present  their 
materials  in  class  on  that  day.  They  have  only  20  minutes  to  figure  out  their 
tasks.  (Task  sheets  attached) 

Day  2 — Students  went  home  and  decided  which  topic  (from  the  topic  sheet)  that 
they  will  write  a  persuasive  essay  on.  They  are  to  begin  writing  on  the  computers 
provided  and  compose  a  5-paragraph  essay. 

Day  3 — Students  will  continue  writing,  finishing  up  their  first  draft,  asking  another 
student  to  possibly  edit  their  work.  They  will  begin  writing  a  final  draft  on  the 
computers  provided. 

Day  4 — (If  needed)  Students  will  finish  their  final  draft  and  turn  in. 

•  IF  DIFFERENTIATED: 

o    WHAT(content,  process,  product)?  Content  and  product 

o    HOW  (readiness,  interest,  learning  profile)?  Learning  Profile 

o    WHY  (What  identified  need  prompted  you  to  differentiate  this  way)? 
This  particular  lesson  is  being  used  as  a  research  project  for  a 
Master's  thesis.  The  students  are  being  tested  with  this  lesson  to 
see  whether  or  not  Sternberg's  theory  works  as  opposed  to  didactic 
teaching  when  it  comes  to  persuasive  writing.  Allowing  students  to 
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work  in  different-thinking  groups  helps  promote  a  healthy  learning 
i  environment  and  expansion  of  ideas. 

CLOSURE: 

•  TEACHER  DOES:  Take  up  persuasive  essays  and  measure  with  a  rubric. 

•  STUDENTS  DO:  Hand  in  persuasive  essays. 

ASSESSMENT/CULMINATING  PERFORMANCE 

•  DESCRIPTION:  The  students'  writing  is  being  assessed  in  this  lesson. 
They  will  turn  in  a  5-paragraph  essay  after  doing  a  Stemberg-related 
group  activity.  After  doing  a  sales  pitch  and  understanding  convincing  a 
particular  audience,  the  students'  writing  should  reflect  the  work  from  the 
first  day.  The  students'  writing  is  not  being  assessed  holistically,  rather, 
by  a  grading  rubric  (attached)  which  includes  sections  for  the  following: 
topic  development,  organization/logical  conclusions,  accurate,  relevant 
evidence/detail,  voice/tone/style,  structure,  grammar  and  usage,  and 
spelling/capitalization/punctuation. 

•  HOW  DID  YOU  MEASURE: 

o    CONTENT  (know):  Did  the  student  turn  in  a  5-paragraph  essay 
including  a  thesis,  supporting  evidence,  and  a  conclusion?  Did  the 
student  have  a  clear,  coherent,  voice  directed  towards  a  purposeful 
audience?  Did  the  student  include  relevant  evidence  to  support  the 
claim  they  have  made  and  cite  materials  when  needed? 

o    UNDERSTANDINGS  (related  to  big  ideas):  Did  the  student  assert 
an  opinion  which  they  defended  with  relevant  detail?  Was  the 
writer  convincing  in  their  claim?  Did  they  demonstrate  clear 
communication  through  their  voice,  tone,  and  style? 

o    SKILLS  (be  able  to  do):  Is  the  audience  evident  once  the  essay 
begins?  Is  the  thesis  statement  well-developed?  Are  there  signs  of 
research?  Did  the  student  turn  in  a  persuasion  map  that  was 
printed  from  the  computer? 


©  pending: 
Brimijoin  & 
Gould,  2005 
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Appendix  II 
Control  Class  Lesson  Plan 

ABRIDGED  LESSON  PLAN  DATE:  Monday-Thursday,  March  27-30,  2006 

GRADE  LEVEL  /  SUBJECT/TOPIC:  9/English/Persuasive  Writing  DEVELOPED 

BY:  L.  Brockman 
STANDARDS  ADDRESSED: 

9.2 — The  student  will  make  planned  oral  presentations. 

a)  Include  definitions  to  increase  clarity. 

b)  Use  relevant  details  to  support  main  ideas. 

c)  Illustrate  main  ideas  through  anecdotes  and  examples. 

d)  Cite  information  sources. 

e)  Make  impromptu  responses  to  questions  about  presentation. 

f)  Use  grammatically  correct  language,  including  vocabulary  appropriate  to  the  topic, 
audience,  and  purpose. 

9.6 — The  student  will  develop  narrative,  expository,  and  informational  writings  to  inform,  explain,  analyze, 
or  entertain. 

a)  Generate,  gather,  and  organize  ideas  for  writing. 

b)  Plan  and  organize  writing  to  address  a  specific  audience  and  purpose. 

c)  Communicate  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  writing. 

d)  Write  clear,  varied  sentences. 

e)  Use  specific  vocabulary  and  information. 

f)  Arrange  paragraphs  into  a  logical  progression. 

g)  Revise  writing  for  clarity. 

h)     Proofread  and  prepare  final  product  for  intended  audience  and  purpose. 
9.7 — The  student  will  edit  writing  for  correct  grammar,  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling,  sentence 
structure,  and  paragraphing. 

RESOURCES:   Internet 
LENGTH  OF  LESSON:  4  days 

PLANNING  WHAT  STUDENTS  WILL: 

KNOW  (STANDARDS/CONTENT): 

Persuasive  writing 

Clarity 

Relevance  and  detail 

5-paragraph  essay 

Debate 

Pro/con  voice 

UNDERSTAND  (BIG  IDEAS,  ENDURING  UNDERSTANDINGS): 

•     BIG  IDEAS/CONCEPTS: 
The  purpose  of  persuasive  writing  (also  known  as  an  argumentative  essay)  is  to  assert  an 
opinion  which  you  are  going  to  defend  and  to  offer  supporting  evidence  (data)  in  order  to 
convince  the  reader  to  agree  with  you. 
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*Persuasive  writing  may  present  emotional  as  well  as  rational  appeal  which  help  the  reader 
become  convinced — this  tactic  can  be  used  in  everyday  life,  as  well  as  writing,  and  is  important 
to  notice  within  people's  communication. 

•  ESSENTIAL  QUESTIONS  (HOW  OR  WHY): 

*Why  do  we  write  persuasive  essays? 

*How  do  persuasive  essays  help  convince  a  reader? 

DO  (SKILLS,  PERFORMANCE): 

•  THE  STUDENT  WILL 

*Analyze  their  audience. 

'Develop  a  thesis  statement  and  position. 

'Choose  and  research  a  debatable  topic. 

'Examine  the  pro  and  con  side  of  an  issue. 

'Utilize  an  interactive  persuasion  map. 

'Develop  a  5-paragraph  essay  arguing  for  or  against  an  issue  they  have  chosen. 

LEARNING  EXPERIENCE: 


INTRODUCTION: 

The  two  teachers  are  ;n  the  front  of  the  room  and  both  have  a  beauty  product  in  hand  (one  with 
Cover  Girl  lipstick  and  one  with  Victoria's  Secret  brand  of  lipstick).  Both  teachers  have  done 
research  on  the  two  brands  of  lipstick  and  have  three  points  to  make  as  to  why  the  class  should 
choose  their  product  as  the  buyable  one  for  the  upcoming  Walgreens  store  in  Amherst,  Virginia. 
The  teachers  will  begin  a  sales  pitch,  one  after  the  other,  and  try  to  convince  the  audience, 
appealing  to  their  teenage  lifestyles,  and  including  essential  information  about  that  particular 
product.  Afterwards,  the  teacher  asks  which  sales  pitch  was  more  convincing  and  why. 

BODY: 

Day  1:  Students  will  go  to  the  computer  lab  and  look  at  handouts  given  on  Persuasive  Writing. 
Students  will  choose  a  topic  from  the  list  of  18  and  begin  writing  their  first  persuasive  essay  draft. 
Day  2:  Students  will  continue  working  on  essays  in  computer  lab,  finishing  up  their  first  draft. 
Day  3:  Students  will  peer  edit  their  essays  in  class  and  begin  on  their  final  draft. 
Day  4:  Students  will  type  a  final  draft  and  turn  in  for  a  grade. 

CLOSURE: 

Turn  in  essays  and  grade  according  to  rubric  provided. 

ASSESSMENT  (IF  APPLICABLE):  Persuasive  essays 
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Appendix  HI 
Persuasive  Essay  Notes 

What  is  a  persuasive/argument  essay? 

Persuasive  writing,  also  known  as  the  argument  essay,  utilizes  logic  and  reason  to  show  that  one  idea  is 
more  legitimate  than  another  idea.  It  attempts  to  persuade  a  reader  to  adopt  a  certain  point  of  view  or  to 
take  a  particular  action.  The  argument  must  always  use  sound  reasoning  and  solid  evidence  by  stating  facts, 
giving  logical  reasons,  using  examples,  and  quoting  experts. 

When  planning  a  persuasive  essay,  follow  these  steps 

1.  Choose  your  position.  Which  side  of  the  issue  or  problem  are  you  going  to  write  about,  and  what 
solution  will  you  offer?  Know  the  purpose  of  your  essay. 

2.  Analyze  your  audience.  Decide  if  your  audience  agrees  with  you,  is  neutral,  or  disagrees  with  your 
position. 

3.  Research  your  topic.  A  persuasive  essay  must  provide  specific  and  convincing  evidence.  Often  it 
is  necessary  to  go  beyond  your  own  knowledge  and  experience.  You  might  need  to  go  to  the 
library  or  interview  people  who  are  experts  on  your  topic. 

4.  Structure  your  essay.  Figure  out  what  evidence  you  will  include  and  in  what  order  you  will  present 
the  evidence.  Remember  to  consider  your  purpose,  your  audience,  and  you  topic. 

The  following  criteria  are  essential  to  produce  an  effective  argument 

•  Be  well  informed  about  your  topic.  To  add  to  your  knowledge  of  a  topic,  read  thoroughly  about  it, 
using  legitimate  sources.  Take  notes. 

•  Test  your  thesis.  Your  thesis,  i.e.,  argument,  must  have  two  sides.  It  must  be  debatable.  If  you  can 
write  down  a  thesis  statement  directly  opposing  your  own,  you  will  ensure  that  your  own 
argument  is  debatable. 

•  Disprove  the  opposing  argument.  Understand  the  opposite  viewpoint  of  your  position  and  then 
counter  it  by  providing  contrasting  evidence  or  by  finding  mistakes  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
logic  of  the  opposing  argument. 

•  Support  your  position  with  evidence.  Remember  that  your  evidence  must  appeal  to  reason. 
The  following  are  different  ways  to  support  your  argument: 

Facts  -  A  powerful  means  of  convincing,  facts  can  come  from  your  reading,  observation,  or  personal 
experience. 

Note:  Do  not  confuse  facts  with  truths.  A  "truth"  is  an  idea  believed  by  many  people,  but  it  cannot  be 
proven. 

Statistics  -  These  can  provide  excellent  support.  Be  sure  your  statistics  come  from  responsible  sources. 
Always  cite  your  sources. 

Quotes  -  Direct  quotes  from  leading  experts  that  support  your  position  are  invaluable. 

Examples  -  Examples  enhance  your  meaning  and  make  your  ideas  concrete.  They  are  the  proof. 
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Appendix  IV 
Persuasive  Essay  Topics 

0.  | Improve  Your  School|  The  local  school  committee  is  seeking  ideas  to  improve  your  school.  These 
ideas  will  be  discussed  during  meetings  with  students,  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and  other  interested 
parties.  The  changes  proposed  by  students  will  be  seriously  considered  since  students  are  the  reason  for  the 
schools  existence.  Choose  one  change  that  might  improve  your  school  for  all  students.  Write  a  persuasive 
essay  explaining  why  your  suggested  change  is  an  improvement.  Give  at  least  three  reasons  to  support  your 
suggestion. 

1.  [School  Uniforms|  Write  a  persuasive  essay  stating  whether  or  not  the  students  at  your  school  should  be 
required  to  wear  uniforms  to  school.  Give  at  least  three  reasons  to  support  your  position.  Remember,  you 
must  argue  in  such  a  convincing  manner  that  others  will  agree  with  you. 

2.  [Locker  Searches/Personal  Searches]  The  principal  at  your  school  has  instituted  random  locker  and 
backpack'bookbag  searches  to  check  for  guns,  knives,  and  other  weapons.  Anyone  caught  with  these 
weapons  will  be  immediately  suspended  The  principal  argues  that  the  random  searches  will  not  only  guard 
against  illegal  weapons  at  school  but  will  also  help  students  feel  safer.  What  is  your  position  on  this  issue? 
Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  stating  your  position  and  supporting  it  with  three 
convincing  reasons. 

3.  [Censorship]  Write  a  persuasive  essay  stating  whether  certain  television  programs  that  are  considered  to 
be  unsuitable  should  be  censored  for  children  under  16  in  your  community.  Give  at  least  three  reasons  to 
support  your  position. 

4.  [Censorship]  Your  local  public  library  has  come  under  criticism  for  allowing  patrons  under  the  age  of 
18  to  check  out  books  considered  unacceptable.  The  books  are  either  explicit,  describe  graphic  violence,  or 
use  questionable  language.  What  is  your  position  on  this  issue?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper  stating  your  position  and  supporting  it  with  three  convincing  reasons. 

5.  [Too  Much  Honiework]  Some  of  the  parents  at  your  school  have  started  a  campaign  to  limit  the 
homework  that  teachers  can  assign  to  students.  Teachers  at  your  school  have  argued  that  the  homework  is 
necessary.  What  is  your  position?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper  stating  your  position 
and  supporting  it  with  three  convincing  arguments. 

6.  | Field  Trips)  In  order  to  save  money,  your  principal  is  thinking  about  canceling  all  field  trips  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year!  Write  a  letter  to  your  principal  persuading  him  or  her  to  allow  students  to  continue 
attending  field  trips.  Give  at  least  three  reasons  to  support  your  position. 

7.  [Online  Schools]  The  state  department  of  education  has  provided  funding  for  an  experimental  online 
school.  All  the  classes  will  take  place  on  the  Internet,  using  email,  online  chat,  and  the  World  Wide  Web. 
The  students  taking  classes  at  this  new  online  school  will  never  meet  each  other  face-to-face.  They  will 
only  interact  online  with  each  other  and  with  their  teachers.  The  state  is  hoping  this  program  will  provide 
fairer  educational  access  to  students  in  outlying,  rural  areas.  Opponents  of  the  program  argue  that  because 
of  their  lack  of  interaction  with  other  students  in  a  traditional  classroom,  the  students  who  attend  this  online 
school  will  not  develop  the  social  skills  that  should  be  a  component  of  their  education.  What  is  your 
position  on  this  issue?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper  stating  your  position  on  this  issue 
and  supporting  it  with  three  convincing  reasons. 

8.  [Computers  in  the  Classroom)  As  part  of  a  new  technology  initiative,  your  local  school  district  is 
increasing  the  number  of  computers  in  every  school.  The  district  plan  provides  for  two  computers  in  every 
classroom.  Teachers  at  your  school  are  lobbying  instead  to  place  all  the  computers  together,  creating  two 
computer-based  classrooms  so  that  all  students  in  a  class  can  work  at  the  computers  together,  rather  than 
only  one  or  two  students  at  a  time.  The  district  is  worried  about  the  additional  cost  of  creating  and 
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maintaining  these  special  classrooms  and  is  concerned  about  how  access  to  the  classrooms  can  be  provided 
fairly  and  efficiently.  What  is  your  position  on  this  issue?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper  stating  your  point  of  view  and  supporting  it  with  three  convincing  reasons. 

9.  [Bilingual  Education  |  As  part  of  a  proposed  educational  initiative  in  your  state,  local  school  districts  are 
responsible  for  providing  required  courses  in  both  English  language  and  Spanish  language  in  order  to 
increase  the  success  of  their  programs.  Because  your  state  has  a  large  population  of  Spanish  speakers,  the 
state  education  department  believes  that  teaching  these  students  in  their  first  language  will  help  them  learn 
better  and  more  quickly.  Because  of  the  limited  budget,  however,  the  local  school  board  is  concerned  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  provide  the  additional  teachers  or  training  needed  for  this  program.  They  fear  that 
they  will  lose  state  funding  and  accreditation  even  though  90%  of  the  district's  students  pass  their 
achievement  tests  on  the  first  try.  What  is  your  position  on  this  issue'.'  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your 
local  newspaper  stating  your  point  of  view  and  supporting  it  with  three  convincing  reasons. 

10.  [Grade  Scale  Change]  One  of  the  biology  teachers  at  your  school  has  decided  to  change  from  a  ten- 
point  grade  scale  (100  to  90  is  an  A,  89  to  80  is  a  B.  etc.)  to  a  seven-point  grade  scale  (100  to  93  is  an  A,  92 
to  85  is  a  B.  etc.).  The  teacher  is  trying  to  encourage  students  to  put  more  effort  into  their  classes  by  raising 
the  requirements.  What  is  your  position  on  this  issue?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper 
stating  your  position  and  supporting  it  with  convincing  reasons. 

11.  [New  Highway  Exit)  The  state  has  created  a  plan  to  add  a  second  highway  exit  to  help  shoppers  access 
a  busy  shopping  mall.  The  only  problem  is  that  the  new  exit  will  move  the  access  road  500  yards  closer  to  a 
near-by  elementary  school.  Teachers  and  parents  at  the  school  complain  that  moving  the  road  closer  will 
increase  noise  at  the  school  and  provide  unnecessary  distractions.  The  state  planners  have  included  privacy 
fences  to  help  cut  down  on  the  problems,  but  the  protesters  are  unsatisfied.  What  is  your  position  on  this 
issue?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper  stating  your  position  and  supporting  it  with 
convincing  reasons. 

12.  [Litter]  A  litter  problem  has  developed  on  your  school's  campus.  Students  are  throwing  trash  on  the 
ground,  leaving  empty  soda  cans  and  bottles  outside  on  benches,  and  dropping  napkins  and  other  trash  on 
the  cafeteria  floor  rather  than  carrying  them  to  the  trash  can.  Your  principal  has  asked  students  to  take  more 
care,  but  the  litter  problem  persists.  The  principal  has  reacted  by  canceling  all  after-school  activities  until 
the  problem  is  taken  care  of.  What  is  your  position  on  this  issue?  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper  stating  your  position  and  supporting  it  with  convincing  reasons. 

13.  [75  Hours  Community  Service]  Write  a  persuasive  essay  telling  whether  you  feel  students  should  be 
required  to  complete  75  hours  of  community  service  as  part  of  their  graduation  requirements.  Give  at  least 
three  reasons  to  support  your  position.  The  way  in  which  you  present  your  argument  could  decide  whether 
you  will  be  required  to  do  75  hours  of  community  service  before  you  graduate  from  high  school. 

14.  [Curfew]  The  mayor  of  your  city  is  trying  to  decide  if  a  7:00p.m.  curfew  for  children  under  the  age  of 
16  is  needed.  What  do  you  think?  Write  a  persuasive  essay  to  the  mayor  to  convince  him  to  enact  or  not  to 
enact,  the  curfew.  Give  at  least  three  reasons  to  support  your  position. 

15.  |Moving]  Your  family  is  getting  ready  to  move  to  a  new  home  and  your  parents  have  given  you  two 
choices:  in  a  neighborhood  outside  a  city  or  on  a  farm  in  the  country.  Where  would  you  like  to  live?  Write 
a  letter  to  your  family  persuading  them  to  live  either  outside  the  city  or  on  a  farm.  Give  at  least  three 
reasons  to  support  your  choice. 

16.  [Extended  School  Da\  |  Write  a  persuasive  essay  stating  whether  the  school  day  should  be  lengthened 
by  two  hours  so  that  all  students  can  get  help  with  homework.  Give  at  least  two  reasons  to  support  your 
position.  Remember  you  must  argue  in  such  a  convincing  manner  that  others  will  agree  with  you. 

17.  [Helmets]  Write  a  persuasive  essay  stating  whether  children  under  the  age  of  16  should  be  required  to 
wear  helmets  while  biking,  scooting,  skateboarding,  rollerblading,  and  skiing.  Give  at  least  two  reasons  to 
support  your  position.  Remember,  you  must  argue  in  such  a  convincing  manner  that  others  will  agree  with 
you.  The  outcome  of  the  state  legislature's  vote  on  helmets  could  be  decided  by  your  essay. 
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Adapted  from  Montana  Pilots  the  ACT  Writing  Assessment  for  Juniors 
htlp:/liome.eai1hlink.nel'-ihhollv/persuasive.htm 
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Appendix  V 


Writing  Prompt  Scoring  Rubric:  Long  Composition 
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Voice    Ton*    Style 
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CC  (Composition  Conventions) 
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Grammar  and  Usage 
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active  passive  verbs). 
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Spelling,  Capitalization,  Punctuation 
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